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the Vail Correspondent 


preserving a part of America’s past 


At the operating desk. 

This issue’s cover shows Dave Pennes’ (WA3LKN) early 
Vibroplex SN 1015 with jogged frame arms discussed herein on 
page 20. With all the interest in Vibroplex keys, I just realized that 
this is only the second time we’ve had one on the cover of TVC. 
The first was Randy Cole’s pinned-lever Deluxe Lightning Bug 
which appeared on the cover of TVC3. And if you’re trying to 
collect every Vibroplex model in every base finish, Paul Bock 
shows us what you have to look for, on page 19. 

If you think key collectors only collect keys, Tom Perera’s 
article in this issue will correct that misconception. Tom also shows 
you the lengths (well okay, the depths) to which a collector will go 
to obtain that latest treasure. 

A lot of moaning and gnashing of teeth over my decision to 
cease regular publication of this journal (see "key clicks"). I 
understand that; if I were a subscriber, I’d like it to continue, too. 
And as the editor, one of the most enjoyable times in the 
preparation of each issue is pasting up the master printing 
mechanicals, and seeing the issue come to life. 

But the regular, quarterly aspect of the Vail Correspondent 
will soon draw to a close. Many of you have extended your 
subscriptions to the last issue, July 1998. Some of you are over- 
extending: the month on your mailing label is your last issue. If it 
says Jan98, send in just $5 (in U.S.) for the final two issues ($6 
Canada, $8 elsewhere). If it says Apr98, just renew for one more 
issue ($2.50/$3/$4). Overpayment/refund/credit info will be 
included with the last issue. 

Back to this issue. We all had a blast at the last AWA 
convention. If you missed it, Greg Raven reviews the collector’s 
seminar starting on the next page. For those of you who are a bit 
rusty on the key, an old article reprinted on page 14 still has good 
advice. If you collect them, use them. And readers of Morsum 
Magnificat get a little help on page 22. 73 for now and happy 
hunting. -WI1IMQ. 


1997 AWA KEY AND TELEGRAPH SEMINAR 


by Gregory Raven 


Here is my summary of the 1997 AWA Key and Telegraph 
Seminar which was held at the September Antique Wireless 
Association Conference in Rochester New York. 

I was somewhat surprised to learn that the AWA Key and 
Telegraph Session is not a very old AWA tradition. I had a 
discussion with Murray Willer, and he explained how the session 
originated. About seven or eight years ago a small group of 
collectors met for the first seminar. There was no audience. The 
collectors simply sat in a room and had a roundtable discussion. 
Everyone participated, adding comments to what I assume was an 
ongoing discussion of various telegraph keys and other instruments. 
Eventually this private roundtable discussion evolved into what we 
have today, which is more of a formal presentation with two to 
four speakers using 35 mm slides as the primary medium. The 
session is open to any interested person attending the conference. 

I have attended each conference since 1994. I have notes on 
each speaker and their topic from 1994 and later. Anyone who has 
notes on the speaker’s and subjects prior to 1994, please let me 
know. I would like to document this before it becomes lost to 
fading memories. 


AWA LIFETIME ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


Pete Malvasi presented Murray Willer and Roger Reinke 
plaques commemorating their service to the key collecting and 
telegraph preservation hobby. Murray has been the primary force 
in the creation and continuance of the AWA Key and Telegraph 
seminar, as well as being an expert in the field of telegraph key 
collecting. Roger has contributed greatly to the landline collector 
with his "Key and Telegraph" column in the AWA "Old Timer’s 
Bulletin". Roger is also known for his expertise and help in 
identifying very early landline telegraph instruments. 


"LANDLINE TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS" 
by Gregory Raven 


My presentation focused on telegraph instruments used in 
landline Morse telegraphy. My primary goal was to educate the 
audience on the purpose and function of the components of the 
Morse telegraph system -- not to merely show slide after slide of 
instruments. In order to keep the collectors from falling asleep, a 
second part did in fact show many slides of collectable instruments. 
Here’s a brief summary of the presentation: 

la. Detailed description of the primary telegraph 

instruments. How they worked, and _ their 
distinguishing features. Instruments included the key, 
register, relay, sounder, gravity cell, box relay. 


Some of the gang at AWA97. Standing: Tony, 
Pete, Tom P., Brad, Doug, Greg. Seated: Gil. 


lb. Description of specialized instruments used in 
telegraph repeaters and multiplex circuits. Slides of 
a pole-changing relay, polar relay, polar sounder, 
repeating sounder, Weiny-Phillips relay, and a Jester 
Cooper repeater were shown. 

De The "hog wild" section consisted of numerous 
instruments particularly interesting for the collector 


value, not necessarily because they were functionally 
unique. This section began with a “hog trough" 
resonator. 
Three slides showed actual telegraph offices. The most interesting 
image was a 1936 temporary telegraph office to cover a speech by 
President Roosevelt. The photo was taken by telegrapher Arthur 
Grumbine who had a direct wire to the New York Times 
newspaper. Bugs, relays, and Bunnell secret sounders could be seen 
in this fascinating image. 
I learned a lot from doing this presentation. Good slides are 
not hard to make if you have a 35 mm camera with macro lens. A 
couple of practice rolls was all it took before I was able to create 
acceptable slides. Make sure you do several dry runs of the 
presentation to make sure the presentation will fit in the allotted 
time. Don’t wait until the last minute to begin working on your 
slides, especially if you have never done this type of presentation 
before. I started four months prior to the conference, and I was still 
making changes two hours before showtime. If I do this type of 
thing again, I think it will take a fraction of the time to prepare. 


UNUSUAL BUNNELL AND MESCO INSTRUMENTS 
by Pete Malvasi 


Pete began his presentation by pointing out the fact that 
Bunnell and Mesco items are considered to be very common, 
turning up at nearly every hamfest. This is true, however, there are 
many Bunnell and Mesco items that are very rare. 

Pete showed slides of several unusual Bunnell practice sets, 
some of which I have never seen. The "Blinko Buzzoplex" looks 
as unusual as it sounds. A Mesco learner’s set is 100% mechanical, 
and it makes a clicking noise exactly like a sounder while avoiding 
the inconvenience of one of the early electrochemical cells. This 
mechanical set, like all mechanical practice sets, is very rare. 

Bunnell is perhaps best known for its landline equipment, 
but Pete had several slides showing Bunnell keys designed for early 
wireless and radio work. 

"Rare" can be defined by devices that are known to exist in 
only a handful of collections. The Bunnell wireless sideswiper and 
Gold Bug are two such items in Pete’s presentation. But what do 
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you call devices which were advertised in a manufacturer’s catalog, 
but are only rumored to exist? Pete had slides showing two such 
devices- a watchcase sounder/key and a "Voltaplex" key. Perhaps 
such instruments should be called "impossibly rare". 

Pete concluded with a photo of a strap key. Pete made the 
point that strap keys are often derided by collectors, however, they 
were serious keys used in both very early landline and wireless 
applications. 


TED McELROY TELEGRAPH KEYS AND INSTRUMENTS 
by Tom French 


Tom began his examination of Ted McElroy’s creations by 
walking us through the evolution of the early T-bar bug. This 
design changed frequently giving the collector a challenge in 
finding them all. An interesting variation was the Navy version of 
the T-bar bug with a Vibroplex Original style damper. 

Tom continued with the post T-bar bugs. He explained that 
the P-500 is probably the most commonly encountered McElroy 


Flea market in the parking lot. 


bug. The most sought after is the S-600 teardrop base bug, which 
is not particularly rare. The CP-500 was a very attractive design, 
and McElroy claimed that thousands were made. Mysteriously, the 
CP-500 is very rare and is found is in the hands of few collectors 
today. Perhaps they are still hidden in some forgotten warehouse. 
An interesting facet of McElroy collecting is due to the fact 
that the keys were shipped in wooden containers. Thus these 
containers are highly collectable. Extremely rare is the sheet metal 
carrying case that was designed for the McElroy bugs. 
Even McElroy code practice oscillators are collectable. Tom 
showed several of the many variations made by good old Ted. 
During WWII Ted tired of making keys and instead made 
stuff for the military. Tom has collected several examples of the 
code reading/transmitting gear sold to the US military by McElroy. 
Tom collects everything and anything McElroy related. One 
of his very interesting finds is the remnants of what appears to be 
a McElroy ham radio transmitter prototype. Tom plans to put this 
on the air someday. Perhaps he should create a special QSL card 
for those who work the only Mac transmitter in existence? 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH CABLE SALVAGE EXPEDITION 
by Tom Perera 


In a previous Key and Telegraph Seminar, veteran telegraph 
collector Tom Perera had described his attempt to salvage a section 
of an abandoned submarine telegraph cable somewhere in the 
Caribbean. This year he returned to report on a second and very 
successful expedition. Using improved underwater technology 
(carbide hacksaw blade), Tom was able to remove and preserve a 
section of the former United States to Cuba telegraph cable, which 
is probably over 100 years old. 

Tom provided sections of the cable to anyone free of 
charge. Of course you had to use the special hacksaw blade to cut 
a chunk off. Tom will be going on a third expedition to salvage 
pieces from different cables in order to study variations in design. 
Let us all wish him fair winds and following seas and that he will 
not be intercepted by a Cuban gunboat. 

Tom Perera’s pre-AWA report on his successful expedition 
appears elsewhere in this issue -WIIMQ. 
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Recovery of a Submarine Cable 


by Tom Perera, W1TP 


Thanks to Bill Holly’s talk at the AWA Convention some time ago, 
I have been fascinated by the early transatlantic telegraph cables 
which linked, for the very first time, Europe and the United States 
beginning in the 1850s. For a number of years I have been trying 
to locate and recover some of these cables from the depths of the 
Atlantic Ocean. This is a report on my latest expedition. 

With the aid of 
GPS satellite 
navigation, local lore 
and historical charts, I 
was able to locate a 
total of six old 
telegraph cables. 
Unfortunately, both of 
the masts of the 
sailboat that I chartered 
came loose in a gale on 
my first day out so I 
had to spend time 
rewedging the masts 
and trying to stabilize 
them. Then, that night,  . 
along came the most af 
intense of 44 
thunderstorms that I The author prepares to descend. 
have ever. seen. 
Lightning cloud-to-cloud and cloud-to-water for 360 degrees 
around the boat. The masts were aluminum and were connected to 
the metal keel and therefore the water by heavy cables which 
theoretically protected me from the lightning. I don’t think the 
masts were struck but it was impossible to tell with the constant 
flashes and constant thunder. That was quite an exciting start for 
this year’s expedition! 


I chose the cable with the most coral and marine growth on 
it as probably being the oldest and therefore most interesting. It 
was located in the Atlantic Ocean about 11 miles off the coast of 
Florida and, although not a transatlantic cable, it was one of the 
cables laid between the United States and Havana, Cuba, during the 
time period starting in 1866 and lasting into the 1920s. It was 
similar in design and made by one of the same companies that 
manufactured the transatlantic cables and I knew that it would 
provide me with information about how well these early cables 
survived about 100 years on the floor of the ocean. 


The cable, as found. 


Several of the more pessimistic telegraph key collectors had 
suggested that I would probably cut an active cable and summarily 
deprive some South American country of the Information Age, so 
i was a bit hesitant when I cut through the center conductor. I have 
carefully watched the newspapers, and no International Incident has 
been reported and was does not seem to have been declared against 
the United States by Cuba... So I conclude that I did not cut an 
active cable. Also, the cables I found dated from 1866 to the early 
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1900s. They were clearly recorded as having been abandoned, and 
I was certain that they were not in use. 

I had to use a hacksaw with a carbide blade to cut into the 
steel casing since the metal seemed to have crystallized and was 
instantly dulling the teeth of the conventional hacksaw blades that 
I had tried using last year... 

I used up all 
3300 Ibs of air in 
my tank during 
only 29 minutes of 
cutting through the 
cable. I have never 
used that much air 
in that short a time 
in over 40 years of 
diving! That much 
air usually lasts for 
about 1.1 hour 
under normal : 
conditions. I had Severance accomplished. 
not realized that 
hacksawing underwater could be so incredibly strenuous. I had a 
20 cf pony air bottle with me to allow safe completion of the 
dive... 

I got a little bit greedy and just couldn’t resist taking a 
pretty big piece. I had to use air-filled lift bags to help me get the 
eleven feet of cable to the surface, and doing it all alone on a solo 
dive meant that I had to think out the recovery pretty carefully. 
Over 90% of my diving has been solo over the years, since 
obviously it is hard to find anyone lese crazy enough to be 
interested in the kind of underwater ventures that I enjoy. 

I haven’t had time to analyze it yet but it will be interesting 
to see what the electrical characteristics of the cable are after many 
years under the ocean. I will be measuring the insulation resistance 
and capacitance-per-foot of the cable when I get it stabilized. 

I stored the cable wet as I prepared to do the electrolysis 
that I understood was necessary to stabilize and conserve the steel. 
Apparently the salt from the ocean gradually finds its way into the 
ferrous metal over a period of many years, and when the metal 
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dries out, I am told, the embedded salt crystals expand and 
gradually cause the metal to disintegrate. I had this happen to a 
lovely cannonball that I found. One year it was a great cannon ball 
and the next year it was a pile of rust powder. I hoped to avoid 
having this happen to the telegraph cable. 

Following the instructions I found in "Cleaning and 
Stabilizing Metal Artifacts by Means of Electrolysis and Protective 
Coatings" published buy the Florida Division of Historical 
Resources, I planned to use a sodium bicarbonate electrolyte 
solution and to place the cable at the cathode end of the circuit. I 
planned to use a stainless steel anode simply immersed in the 
electrolyte. Pity my long-suffering wife! (See below.) 

When I unwrapped 
and looked at the cable 
with its heavy outer wrap 
of steel wires, they had 
already started to 
disintegrate -- so I quickly 
put the cable in_ its 
electrolyte bath in the 
basement, turned on the 12 
VDC, and noted that it was 
drawing about three amps 
and bubbling happily. 

You would not believe 
the smell that the cable is 
giving off! It is sort of like 
a combination of really 
rotten fish and the worst 
smells from all the world’s garbage dumps combined. I sort of 
expected some smell from my past experience with drying out coral 
and cannon balls, but the electrolysis seems to be "cooking" this 
mess of micro-organisms and worsening the odors! My wife is sort- 
of used to strange goings-on in the basement, but this is really 
pushing my luck. 

Hopefully, pieces of the cable will be on display at the 
September Antique Wireless Association meet in Rochester, New 
York ... if they haven’t turned into rust by then. 
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Pieces of the cable were indeed displayed by Tom at the AWA meet 
in September 1997, where he described the construction of the cable 
to an attentive audience: 


The design of the cable shows the early evolution of submarine 
telegraph cables that followed the simple 3-part cables that were 
laid in the 1850s. Those earliest cables consisted of just a tough 
outer layer of steel cable, a gutta-percha insulating layer, and a 
single central copper conductor. 

OUTER LAYER: consists of ten 5/16-inch diameter steel 
wires, designed to provide great longitudinal strength as well as 
excellent abrasion resistance from rocks. [The overall diameter of 
the cable is 1 3/8 inches.-Ed.] 

SECOND LAYER: consists of dense hemp impregnated 
with tar, and provided waterproofing and insulation. 

THIRD AND FOURTH LAYERS: consist of thin sheets of 
pure copper wound in a spiral, and may have provided inductance 
to counteract the immense capacitance generated in such a long 
cable. 

FIFTH LAYER: is gutta-percha and provides insulation. 

SIXTH LAYER: consists of a winding of tiny .070-inch 
diameter steel wire that surrounds the solid copper center 
conductor. This tiny wire winding apparently holds layer 7 to layer 
8. It is lightly tarred but not insulated from inner conductors. 

SEVENTH AND EIGHTH LAYERS: a solid 1/8-inch 
copper center conductor is covered by a single layer of staggered 
spiral-wrapped copper strips. 


Tom generously offered sections of the cable (as shown on the 
previous page) to interested collectors. Each piece came with a 
Statement of Authenticity: 


This is to certify that on January 15, 
1997, I recovered this piece of the 
Havana Cuba-to-Key West Florida 
telegraph cable from a depth of 65 
feet, 11 miles off the Florida coast. 
The cable has been under the ocean 
for over 100 years. Tom Perera. 
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Key Manipulation 


by Carl Dreher 
Chairman of the Technical Committee 
City College Radio Club, New York 
(Reprinted from The Wireless Age, August 1916) 


Ed. note--Key collectors are often CW operators, partial to hand 
keys and bugs. The art of sending correctly with a hand key hasn’t 
changed from the days of landline and wireless. This article is 
presented as a reminder to old-timers and a guide to young squirts. 


It is rather difficult to impress upon young operators who are 
desirous of cultivating a clear, even style of sending, the necessity 
of following certain definite rules. One reason for this tendency to 
learn telegraphing in a slipshod manner lies in the fact that many 
good operators habitually violate all the rules of sending, and "get 
away with it." I know a station agent on the Ulster & Delaware 
Railroad upstate who sends remarkable good Morse while in a 
standing position before the instrument table, with his back half 
turned to the key, at the same time exchanging sprightly repartee 
with the summer girls from nearby hotels. I suppose that any 
amateurs who happen to witness this method of transmission are 
eager to go and do likewise. It is much wiser, however, first to 
acquire a slow, steady send without sensational characteristics; the 
frills may be tacked on afterwards. 

All operators learning to manipulate a key appear to have 
certain tendencies in common. Prominent among these are, first, 
a desire to literally "tap" the key, that is, to exert a force on it only 
during the downstroke, letting the spring send it up again; second, 
the habit of sending almost entirely with the fingers, hardly any use 
being made of the muscles of the wrist and forearm. The first of 
these faults is not very serious, because every operator discards it 
automatically as soon as he begins to get up speed and discovers 
that the only way to do so is to keep hold of the key knob lightly 
all the time. The habit of finger-sending is less easily detected and 
is much more harmful in its results. Finger-sending is almost 
always choppy and labored. This is bad enough, but as a matter of 
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fact the "knuckle-sender" is lucky if he can transmit at all. He is 
reasonably certain, sooner or later, to fall victim to the affliction 
known as a "glass arm" -- a paralysis of the finger and hand 
muscles which compels the sufferer to turn to some other field of 
endeavor, such as bricklaying or piano moving, for a living. 

The correct method of sending is with the forearm, the 
elbow being used as a fulcrum, with a small amount of wrist 
motion, and a very little finger work for delicate touches. This 
throws the heavy part of the work on the muscles of the forearm, 
which are obviously much better adapted for continued strains than 
the lighter muscles in the wrist and fingers. Club members will 
now understand why the operators in charge insist on the wrist- 
up-in-the-air method of transmission. It is, indeed, impossible to 
place too much stress on this point, for a cramped style of sending, 
once it is well fixed, is almost permanent. If anyone is not yet 
convinced on this score, let him go to an operator who has learned 
to send with a finger motion and ask him to make sixty fast v’s 
without a break, or to shoot press at twenty words a minute for a 
half hour. The results will convince any impartial observer. 

I shall quote some data from T. Jarrard Smith’s pamphlet 
on the Philosophy and Practice of Morse Telegraphy: 

"Work is the most easily done when the key sets so far back 
on the table that the elbow has a rest on the same bed. When 
sufficient depth of desk cannot be secured, the forearm should rest 
on the edge of the desk, but under no circumstances should the 
wrist be allowed to lie or rest upon the table; on the contrary, it 
should be raised therefrom a couple of inches, and move up and 
down in harmony with the hand, allowing the elbow or forearm, 
as the case may be, to act as the axis or hinge of the movement, 
assisted by flexibility at the wrist. 

"The nature of the ’grip’ upon the key should be similar to 
that in seizing a pen. It should be light, gentle, but even and sure. 
It must be firm enough to secure unquestioning obedience of the 
lever, but must not be rigid. Indeed, when we say handle a 
telegraph key as you would a pen, we have said everything. There 
must be no skipping, hopping or timidity; neither is any especial 
vigor required. In the downward pressure do not continue the 
downward motion of the hand after the lever comes to rest, in 
order to secure what is called firmness of contact. Such a habit, 
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when it is attempted in rapid work, will handicap the writer. There 
is no time for any surplus movement. It will be found that the 
upholstery of flesh at the finger point is a cushion sufficiently 
elastic to secure this result without any laborious effort on the 
writer’s part, if he is cool, concise and even in his pressure, 
avoiding convulsive impulses." 

The worst thing that an experienced operator can do is to 
attempt premature high speed transmission. Quite a number of men 
have acquired permanently jerky, convulsive, ragged "fists" (the 
popular term for a style of sending) by efforts made to ignite the 
gutta-percha along the line while they were yet at a tender age. On 
this account, ambitions on the part of the operators who are 
qualified to exceed a speed of ten words a minute will, until further 
notice, be sternly squelched. Mention may also be made of 
irregularities in speed, poor spacing, etc. Nothing disconcerts a 
receiving operator as much as constant variations and jumps in the 
speed of transmission. Good spacing is largely a matter of 
experience and ear training. 


The rest of Dreher’s article, which covers "the matter of receiving," 
will appear in the next issue of TVC. 
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Notes from the Vibroplex file 


Early nameplates Dave Pennes, WA3LKN, sent in a 
photo of a first (Al) nameplate, shown below, calling our attention 
to the typestyle and spacing. He compared it with the Al plate 
shown on the cover of TVC18. "It has the same information," said 
Dave, "but is clearly a different label." 


Gee 


The key on which Dave’s plate is found has no serial 
number; the TVC18 plate is fastened to my key with SN 1197. I 
would say it’s the same label, but a different variation thereof. 
Shall we now identify the plates as type Ala, Alb, etc.? I'll leave 
that question to the fanatical rivet counters. 


Early bugs Dave also called attention to his early 
Originals, SN 1015 (see cover) and SN 1505. The former (with a 
third-type or A3 plate) has jam nuts on the lever adjusting screws, 
while the latter (with a type A2 plate) has reverted to set screws as 
on the earliest models. Says Dave, "as I see it: They had bins full 
of parts that were randomly used. The 1505 was actually an earlier 
bug than the 1015, but just happened to get a damper on it that had 
a later serial number when the assembler pulled one out of the 55 
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gallon drum full of [already serial numbered] dampers." 


Unusual frame Dave included a close-up photo of SN 
1015 which we reproduce below. "Only Vibroplex I’ve ever seen 
with arms that stick out like that," he commented. "Looks too good 
to be a homebrew replacement.... The provenance is that this bug 
was used at the WUT Co office in Chicago for mucho decades and 
has the WUT Co cord on it.” 


@s > 


«é 


Your editor has one on which the left arm sticks out -- SN 
2678 with A2 plate (and, for the record, jam nuts) -- but the arm 
is squared off, not beveled as seen in Dave’s photo. 


Base finishes Paul Bock K4MSG provided us with 
the following chart of base finishes, and credits Randy Cole KN6W 
with proofing and correction of the chart. The dashes indicate the 
existence of the finish on a particular model (check them off as you 
acquire them). The Upright and Midget were omitted, but that 
should not cause too much grief among collectors. 
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Table 1. 


Vibroplex models versus base paint & plating motifs and 


Vibroplex company addresses, 1912-1997 (last update 5/97) 


Base/Plating Org DLr_ “X” 


UBR_LBg Jnr__J36=Chm_Zfr_—Prs_ _ LBR_V-K 


Japanned/Ni 


Ni/Ni 

Co Blue/Ni 
R,G,B/Ni 
Blk Wr/Ni 
Blk Wr/Cr 
Cr/Cr 

Dk Gray/Cr 
Gray Wr/Cr 
Au-Cr/Cr 


Beige Wr/Cr sae - ce 


Sienna/Cr 


Gray text./Cr <ais) come 
BIk pwdr/Cr sae aoe 


Address 
HGM, NY 
253 B’way 
825 B’way 
796 Fulton 
833 B’way 
None (ME) 
Mobile, AL 


NOTES: 


LEGEND 


Models: 


(a) A special version of the Vibro-Keycr was built to go with the Hallicrafters “TO” keycr. 
The gray is darker than normal, and with the red knob & thumbpiccc it “looks like” a 
WWII-style motif. 


Org = Original 


Dir = Double Lever 


“X” = Model X 


UBR = No. 4/U-damper Blue Racer 
Lbg = No. 6/Lightning Bug 


Jnr = Junior 


Basc/Plating: = Ni = nickel 


Address: 


Co Bluc = cobalt bluc 


R,G,B = red, green, or blue cnamel 


Blk Wr = black wrinkle 


Cr = chrome 


Dk Gray = WWII dark gray wrinkle 


J36 = U.S. Army Signal Corps J-36 
Chm = Champion 

Zfr = Zephyr 

Prs = Presentation 

LBR = L-damper Blue Racer 

V-K = Vibro-Keycr & Vibrokeyer 


Gray Wr = gray wrinkle (standard) 

Au = gold 

Beige Wr = beige wrinkle 

Sicnna = sienna brown 

Gray text. = gray textured used during 1980s 
Blk pwdr = black paint used since 1995 


HGM, NY = Horace G. Martin, New York nameplate 
B’way = Broadway (New York) 
Fulton = Fulton Street, Brooklyn, NY 


ME = Portland, ME 


The Collection 


Suggestions from our readers on acquiring, cleaning, repairing, 
displaying and maintaining our collections. 


Substitute for lock nuts. Ron Bosco, WB2GAI. 

Several of the devices I acquired had screws that were 
missing locking nuts [a/k/a jam nuts] and although the correct size, 
were very loose in the fitting. I did not want to place a regular type 
nut on the devices or a new replacement, so I used the following 
fix: I placed dental floss in the threaded hole. This provided a very 
secure fit and I found a locking nut was not needed. Dental floss 
comes in several thicknesses (besides flavors). 


Marking brass keys. Tom French, W1IMQ. 

Although gold-colored ink is okay for numbering dark- 
colored keys (see TVC1 p. 9), it doesn’t show up well on bare 
metal, especially brass. For those I paint a small (1/4") spot of 
white-out correction fluid on the underside of the key, then write 
my number on it with a Sanford "Sharpie" ultra fine point marker. 


Using the correct tools. Chris Bisaillon, VE3CBK. 

I took a night course on the Care and Restoration of Metal 
Artifacts at the Canadian Conservation Institute in Ottawa, where 
one of the instructors emphasized the importance of using slotted 
screwdrivers that fit the slots on the screw heads perfectly. Standard 
screwdrivers are simply tapered and only engage the screw/bolt 
head at the very top of the slot even though the tip has bottomed 
out. The solution is to have the edges of the blade parallel to the 
slot edges (i.e. hollow ground bits). 

The one profession that is very particular about nicks and 
marred screw/bolt heads is the firearm repair profession. The 
instructor showed us a beautiful set of bits/handles with varying 
shank diameters and blade thicknesses. The Brownells catalog 
shows their standard set (shank dia. 0.12" - 0.36", blade thickness 
.030" - .070") and their thin-bit set (shank dia. 0.12" - 0.36", 
blade thickness .02" - .025"). [A standard-size starter set is $50.34, 
and a full thin-bit set is $36.55.] I have had my sets for about one 
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month and don’t know how I got along without them. 

I found Brownells very professional in their business, and 
their catalog is something to behold -- about 1/2" thick of 
gunsmithing supplies. The standard set also includes Allen head, 
Phillips head and square (Robertson in Canada) head bits. 

The address of the company is: Brownells Inc., 200 South 
Front Street, Montezuma IA 50171 USA. Tel. 515-623-5401. 


Cataloging the collection. Murray Willer, VE3FRX. 

When I started collecting keys, I recorded each item in a couple of 
spiral wire notebooks. After a number of years, I realized that the 
notebooks were getting a bit out of date and probably had quite a 
few errors, omissions, etc. So I recently typed out a complete list 
from the notebooks, breaking the list down into the following 
categories: 


K-series Hand keys, starting with K.01 

B-series Bugs, starting with B.01 

P-series Paddles and Keyers, starting with 
P.O1 

M-series Miscellaneous, including sounders, 


KOBs and items not included in the 
K, B or P-series. 
V-series Visual and light signalling devices 
X-series Trader keys, extras, junkers, etc. 


After typing out the lists, I checked each item to ensure that 
it was still in the collection. Not surprisingly, I found a number of 
omissions, errors in descriptions, etc. Each item was then 
numbered with a 1/2-inch gummed label, if it had not been 
previously marked. 

It has taken a good deal of work to check out each and 
every item, since many of them are stored in boxes in various parts 
of the house and garage, but I finally have a good picture of what’s 
in the collection. 

My guess is that there must be well over a thousand 
different keys in various parts of the world, and so the collection 
still has a way to go. But I am happy with what I have, and get 
enjoyment out of each item. 
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Morsum Magnificat Index Index 


Periodicals are nice because they bring us fresh reading material 
every so often. Much of this is new information, discovered by its 
editors and fellow readers. And if you save your back issues, or 
obtain a set at a flea market, they make good reference material. 

But reference materials aren’t much good if you can’t find 
what you want. To make it easier to locate articles, The Vail 
Correspondent prints its current index on the front cover. We also 
published, in TVC20, an index of all articles contained in the first 
twenty issues. 

The English Morse magazine Morsum Magnificat has been 
around longer than TVC; the first English language issue was 
published in the autumn of 1986. It is now up to issue number 53. 
There is no cumulative index for "MM" (although the editors are 
looking at ways to make such a mass of information available). 
However, it does print a sequential index every so often. The most 
recent, for example, is an index to numbers 47 through 52, which 
was printed in number 53 (August 1997). But if you want to see if 
they have ever published information on (for example) the use of 
semiautomatic keys on shipboard, it can be quite a search just to 
find the index that directs you to two letters on the subject. (In this 
example the index, in number 35 under "semi-automatics at sea," 
directs you to numbers 31 and 33.) 

That is why I compiled a list of their indexes -- an "index 
index," if you will. Until MM comes up with a cumulative index, 
those who have a collection of Morsum Magnificat may wish to 
make a copy of this page and keep it with their MMs. 


The index to nos. 1 - 16 is in number 16 
17 - 20 21 
21 = 24 25 
25 - 28 29 
29 - 34 a 
35 - 40 41 
41 - 46 47 
47 - 52 53 
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unclassified ads 


16+ page revised illustrated list of 
surplus telegraph collectibles. $3.00 
/ 2 stamps ($5 refund on $25 
purchase). T.V. Jacobs, 5 
Yorktown Place, Ft. Salonga NY 
11768. (516) 261-1576, FAX (516) 
754-4616, e-mail joekey@aol.com 


Want Swedish made keys. Any info 
appreciated. John R. Dinkel, 
N3ZLQ, 1120 Milton Ave. Apt 2, 
Pittsburgh PA 15218. 


Wanted, Incomplete 1937 Mac Key 
(cast one piece base with C-shaped 
damper support) with missing parts 
or just cast base only. I am trying 
to restore a damaged key. Larry 
Gabriel, K7LG, 5651 Woodman 
Ave., Van Nuys CA 91401. (818) 
786-4001. 


Wanted, telegraph keys, bugs, 
paddles, KOB, etc. Especially 
looking for the Mercury paddles. 
Buy or trade. Steve Massey, N6TT, 
1510 - 6th St., Manhattan Beach 
CA 90266. (310) 318-6990 or 
N6TT@worldnet.att.net 


key clicks 


We'll miss TVC. 
Some comments from subscribers: 

I sure will miss the journal, it 
was great. 

Sorry to hear about the demise 
of TVC. I fully understand. 


It is with deep regret to see 
TVC going -30-. 

Your quarterly was of great 
assistance to key collectors 
everywhere. It will be missed. I 
Hope you can keep something going 
in the future - the momentum will 
not easily die. 

Several writers questioned my 
reasons for terminating publication, 
many indicated they would gladly 
pay double or more to continue 
TVC, and some felt the subscriber 
base would grow along with the 
collecting field -- especially if I 
promoted the journal more heavily. 
Be assured that I examined all 
alternatives before concluding that 
TVC could not realistically survive 
as a quality quarterly publication. 

However, apropos the last 
comment, I hope to publish an 
occasional issue in the future. 
Published in book quantities, it 
would be able to maintain the 
desired quality. If that happens, I 
will use the July 98 subscription list 
to stay in touch. -WIIMQ. 


Mystery not solved 

The mystery key in TVC12, 
July 1995 p. 24, is the same key 
shown in Morsum Magnificat no. 
48, October 1996 p. 43, by the 
same fellow G3LWI. Sorry, it’s still 
a mystery key. John Elwood, 
Ww?7P. 


Japanese set; Collins bug? 

I really appreciated all the 
work of running down the labels on 
my Japanese telegraph set [which 
appeared in TVC21 p. 15]. I had 
been to two sources in this area and 
got some general comments, but ran 
into the same roadblock on the old 


style language. Very good of Doug 
Palmer to go to that work, as with 
his friend with Motorola Japan. 

I had heard the same Art 
Collins story about an early 
involvement in Electric Specialty 
Mfg Co [TVC21 p. 4], but a story 
only. It would be nice to make such 
a connection; all the Collins guys 
would be beating our doors down 
for C/R bugs. Doug Seneker, 
NOWAN. 

Doug Palmer, KF4GI, has 
long been interested in Japanese 
keys; see his article at TVC9 p. 14. 

Regarding Electric Specialty, 
Dave Pennes, WA3LKN, sent us a 
page from a Montgomery Ward 
catalog showing they offered that 
bug in 1937 for $4.95. -W1IMQ. 


Electric Specialty; Vibroplex 

Regarding the Electric 
Specialty keyer paddles [see TVC21 
p. 4], these have been around 
longer than 1993 - 94. I sawa 
picture of one in Gil Schlehman’s 
collection around 1979 or 1980. I 
am curious where the date 1957 
comes from for the end of 
production. [That was the end of 
bug production. -Ed.| The earliest 
advertisements for keyer paddles 
that I am aware of is the El-Key in 
mid 1959 QST classified ads. These 
could be earlier. 

On the DS and D6 plate 
variations [TVC21 p. 19], I have a 
Blue Racer deluxe SN 129650 with 
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a steel plate, and a Presentation SN 
194710 with impressed-number 
plate. Regarding Blue Racers 
[TVC19 p. 20 and TVC20 p. 4], 
they did not abandon the cloverleaf 
frame once they started using that 
"interim" style. I have a standard 
Blue Racer SN 142757 (1945) with 
cloverleaf frame and square tip U 
damper. Joel Kosoff, W3ZT. 


Nuclear powered key? 

As to [the mystery key in] 
TVCIS5, p. 17, picture at the top... 
I have a key almost identical to this 
one except that the tension and gap 
adjustments are not in a raised 
portion on top but are into the 
casting flush ... in a row from front 
to back with tension at the front, 
gap to the rear, with legends 
embossed in the casting. 

Somewhere along the way 
someone tried to erase the Federal 
Stock Number on mine; however, I 
got it under a magnification. It is 
FSN 5805 608 0129. Info 
uncovered here indicates it was 
made by D-F Inc. of St. Francis, 
Wisconsin, and the key was made 
for the Triton submarine. Other 
government info says coin-silver 
contacts, cast aluminum housing... 

Theory: If [Bernhard 
Pfander’s] key is older, then it 
could have been for the earlier 
atomic subs. Chuck Brydges, 
W4WXZ. 

This key was also discussed in 
TVC16. p. 23. -WIIMQ. 


